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CONTINENTAL  CURRENCY 


The  early  colonial  history  of  our  country  has  been  a  favorite 
topic  for  hundreds  of  books  and  papers  that  have  been  written, 
regarding  the  events  of  those  pioneer  days;  but  It  is  noticeable 
that  little  or  nothing  Is  said  about  the  disastrous  experiments 
with  "cheap  money,"  which  cursed  the  everyday  life  of  thoso  sa Lie 
pioneers  and  their  families.  Maybe  that  is  why  one  well-known 
writer  in  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  stated  not  long  agoi  "I, 
like  120  million  other  Americans,  will  probably  never  grasp  the 
truth  about  the  money  system."  Certainly  that  is  an  honest 
confession. 

Perhaps  the  day  will  come  when  even  our  representatives  in 
Congress  will  endeavor  to  enlighten  theraselves  on  this  subject  and 
not  be  obliged  to  confess,  as  a  committee  of  fifteen  members  did 
awhile  ago  at  a  hearing,  that  not  one  of  them  knew  anything  about 
the  commemorative  coins  of  our  country.  Although  they  had  recom¬ 
mended  and  enacted  legislation  which  brought  those  pieces  into 
existence,  they  knew  nothing  about  them.  If  the  coin  clubs  all 
over  this  land  are  given  any  encouragement  whatever,  they  will 
gladly  teach  the  public  not  only  historical  facts, but  the  truth 
about  the  money  system. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  "History  repeats  itself. "  Perhaps  that 
is  why  the  lawmakers  of  today  have  sought  so  diligently  to  repeat 
the  doinfj/of  150  to  200  years  ago  under  the  seductive  title  "New 
Deal."  Only  recently  you  have  heard  western  Senators  and  Congress¬ 
men  advocating  paper  money,  "cheap  money,"  for  payment  of  the 
Soldiers’  Bonus,  for  Homeowners*  and  Farmers*  loans,  to  purchase 
silver,  to  raise  prices  of  commodities,  and  what  not.  Past  history, 
past  experience,  and  the  stable  Constitution  mean  nothing  to  them. 
One  candidate  in  a  recent  presidential  election  appealed  for  votes 
on  a  platform  of  issuing  untold  billions  of  paper  money  to  be  "lent" 
to  the  farmers  and  others.  One  U.  S.  senator  asked  in  debate, 

"If  cheap  money  is  what  the  country  needs,  why  don't  we  repeal  the 
laws  against  counterfeiting?" 

We  admit,  "Cheap  money  means  higher  prices,"  but  what  of  the 
many  losses,  direct  and  indirect,  that  are  sure  to  follow  In  those 
footsteps  and  who  will  suffer  that  loss?  That  you  may  judge  for 
yourself,  it  will  be  my  endeavor  to  give  you  the  true  facts  of  one 
early  experiment  In  the  use  of  paper  money.  As  one  noted  authority 
on  finance  lias  stated,  "The  monetary  history  of  the  United  States 
from  the  first  colonization  until  now  is  a  history  of  experiments 
with  cheap  substitutes  for  money." 

First,  however,  let  me  call  to  mind  a  little  history  of  the 
period  from  1770  to  1790,  when  the  early  Continental  Congress  cane 
into  existence  and  labored  unoer  the  Articles  Oi  Coniedei  and 

Perpetual  Onion"  until  the  new  "Constitution  of  the  United  States" 
was  finally  adopted  and  ratified  by  the  separate  states.  The  last 
meeting  of  this"  Congress  adjourned  in  October,  1708. 
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United  States  at  that  time  consisted  of  13  thinly  popu- 
la  ted  colonies,  lying  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  oast/ and 
a  wi  sterly  line  beginning  on  Lake  Erie  near  the  present  city  of 
Erie,  running  slightly  southwest  along  the  west  line  of  Ponnsyl- 
■vnnia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  to  the  northern  lino 
of  Florida  which  then  belonged  to  Spain,  Everything  west  of  this 
line  was  a  wilderness,  occupied  by  different  nations  of  American 
Indians,  The  original  13  colonies  were  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pe;insyl- 
vania,  Delavmre,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  Their  population  In  1774  was  2,486,000  and  ten  years 
later  in  1704  It  was  only  3,250,000,  The  center  of  population  for 
the  country  in  1790  was  23  miles  east  of  Baltimore,  Yd.,  and  the 
first  census  under  the  new  constitutional  government  in  the  same 
year  showed  3,929,214  persons,  which  included  nearly  700,000  negro 
slaves. 


Congress  on  October  30,  1779,  asked  certain  states  to  cede  to 
the  General  Government  the  vast  areas  of  unsettled  lands  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  Appalachian  Mountain  ranges  and  the  Mississippi  River, 
in  order  to  end  conflicting  boundary  claims  inherited  from  royal 
charters.  This  was  done  in  1781-1802  by  New  York;  in  1784  by 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia;  in  1785  by  Massachusetts;  in 
1786  by  Connecticut.  The  General  Government  welded  the  ceded  areas 
into  tv;o  great  tracts,  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River 
(In  1787}  and  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  River.  Tie  former 
comprised  what  Is  now  Ohio  and  Indiana,  who  Joined  the  Union  in 
1802  and  181G, while  south  of  the  Ohio  became  Kentucky  in  1792  and 
Tennessee  in  1796.  Vermont  joined  the  Union  in  1791,  Maine  in 
1020,  and  Florida  in  1845,  completing  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 


Veterans  of  Washington's  Continental  Army  started  the  opening 
of  the  Middle  West,  bounty  land  warrants  having  been  given  each 
soldier  according  to  rqnk,  as  a  reward  for  their  military  services. 
Viz:  a  Private  received  100  acres 
Ensign  •  "  150  " 

Lieut.  "  200  " 

Captain  "  300  " 

Kajor  "  400  " 

Lt.  Col.  "  450  " 

Colonel  "  500  " 

Brigadier  General  received  850  acres 
Major  General  ”  1100  n 


Virginia  of  >■*■**!  at  one  -  tiws-i 

5QQ  QQPoo  of  Iona  with  "a  uorlthy  owl-mi  h.m  re 
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Thoy  wore  followed  by  the  men  who  served  in  the  Y»ar  of  1812, 
who  received  160  acres  for  serving  nine  months,  80  acres  If  only 
four  months,  and  40  acres  for  only  one  month.  An  easy  way  to 
acquire  a  homestead  at  that  time,  and  more  generous  than  the  Mexi¬ 
can  War,  which  only  gave  40  acros  for  twelve  months'  service. 

The  first  immigrants  coming  into  the  colonies  had  little  or 
no  money  since »tfrey  were  poor  men  and  needed  other  forms  of  capital. 
Governor  Ward  of  Rhode  Island  in  1740  stated  it  well:  "And  as  the 
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first  settlors  wer©  not  of  the  wealthiest  sort,  nor  overstocked 
wltli  servants,  the  greatest  pert  of  their  money  was  swallowed  up 
in  procuring  provisions,  clothing,  and  utensils,  for  husbandry  and 
labor  to  subdue  and  cultivate  the  soil." 

However,  in  spite  of  the  initial  poverty  of  the  colonists,  the 
increase  of  industry  and  commerce  gradually  brought  into  the  more 
prosperous  plantations,  a  considerable  amount  of  specie  of  which  a 
portion  was  retained  in  circulation.  In  the  17th  century,  Spanish 
silver  money  from  Mexico,  and  in  the  18th  century  gold  coins, 
mainly  from  the  Sicilian  mines,  appeared  in  no  small  amounts. 

A  strong  movement  in  favor  of  cheap  money  has  existed  contin¬ 
uously  In  this  country  from  the  earliest  period  of  colonization, 
and  the  persistence  of  that  agitation  has  been  due  to  ono  cause 
more  than  any  other  -  to  the  constant  spread  of  settlements  west¬ 
ward  over  large  areas  that  havo  long  been  thinly  populated.  As 
these  communities  increased  in  numbers  and  added  wealth,  the  demand 
for  cheap  money  gradually  diminished.  I»o  sooner  had  tills  taken 
place  than  the  same  old  trouble  reappenrod  further  v/est  In  more 
newly  settled  districts  devoted  chiefly  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
Back  of  a 11 this  striving  for  an  Inexpensive  medium  of  exchange, 
each  generation  of  our  people  has  always  heard  the  complaint  ” that 
our  supply  of  money  lias  been  insuff icient. ”  In  177G,  Adam  Smith 
wrote:  "Ho  complaint  is  more  common  than  that  of  a  scarcity  of 
money.  Money,  like  wine,  must  always  be  scarce  with  those  who 
have  neither  wherewithal  to  buy  it  nor  credit  to  borrow  It.  'Ihose 
who  have  either  will  deldom  be  in  want,  either  of  the  money  or  of 
the  wine  which  they  have  occasion  for.” 

In  the  United  States  an  enterprising  and  ambitious  people  has 
been  engaged  for  nearly  three  centuries  In  occupying  and  developing 
a  vast  area  of  free  land.  While  natural  resources  were  abundant, 
each  newly  settled  district  has  always  felt  the  need  of  more  capi¬ 
tal  to  bring  the  soil  under  cultivation. 

The  only  precious  metals  came  through  foreign  countries,  none 
of  the  mines  in  the  U.  S,  then  having  been  discovered,  and  what 
little  was  secured  In  trade  was  soon  sent  out  of  the  colonies  to 
Europe  in  payment  of  goods  purchased.  As  Benjamin  Franklin  states 
in  one  letter,  "The  balance  of  trade  carried  out  the  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  as  fast  ps  it  was  brought  in.”  This  fact  explains  the  reason 
so  often  bewailed  by  writers  of  the  17tli  and  10th  centuries  ”that 
the  balance  of  trade  v;as  commonly  against  the  colonies,  so  thrt 
gold  and  silver  seemed  to  take  to  themselves  wings,  and  to  fly  out 
of  the  country#" 

John  Witherspoon,  an  early  writer,  wrote:  "The  cry  with  many 
is  -  we  must  havo  paper  for  a  circulating  medium  as  there  is  such 
a  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver.  Is  tills  just?  ITo.  They  mif  take 
their  own  poverty,  or  the  nation's  poverty,  for  a  scarcity  of  gold 
and  silver.” 

But  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Europe  would  not  ac¬ 
cept  their  paper  money  because  of  its  uncertain  value,  and  the 
colonists  to  obtain  goods  had  to  send  their  specie  in  payment 

thereof. 
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The  first  Colonial  opposition  to  England  was  aroused  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament  in  1761,  authorizing  sheriffs  and  officers  of  the 
customs  to  use  "writs  of  assistance”  or  general  search  warrants# 

In  17G5,  the  Starr.p  Act  was  passed  which  declared  that  every  docu¬ 
ment  used  in  trade  or  legol  proceedings  to  be  valid  must  have  af¬ 
fixed  to  it  a  tax  stamp  of  the  minimum  value  of  one  shilling,  and 
increasing  Indefinitely  according  to  the  value  of  the  writing. 

To  enforce  the  Act,  Parliament  authorized  the  Ministry  to  send 
troops,  for  whom  the  Colonies  were  required  to  provide  quarters 
and  various  necessaries.  Great  indignation  was  aroused  In  Ar.erica 
by  this  Act. 

In  October,  a  Congress  of  delegates  from  nine  (9)  colonies 
assembled  In  New  York  on  the  invitation  of  Massachusetts,  and  they 
drew  up  a  declaration  of  rights,  a  memorial  to  Parliament,  and  a 
petition  to  the  king,  in  which  they  claimed  the  right  of  being 
taxed  only  by  their  own  representatives.  Taxation  and  representa¬ 
tion,  they  assorted,  went  hand  in  hand.  America  had  no  representa¬ 
tives  In  the  British  Parliament.  The  merchants  of  the  principal 
cities  and  the-  people  generally  pledged  themselves  not  to  buy  or 
use  any  articles  of  English  manufacture. 

The  Stamp  Act  was  repealed  in  1766,  but  the  next  year  Parlia¬ 
ment  passed  an  Act  imposing  duties  on  paper,  Llass,  tea,  and  so^e 
other  articles  imported  into  the  colonies. 

The  colonies,  in  return,  revived  their  non- importation  associa¬ 
tions.  Massachusetts,  especially  Boston,  was  foremost  in  this  op¬ 
position.  In  1768,  a  combination  was  formed  in  Boston  "to  eat 
nothing,  to  drink  nothing,  to  wear  nothing  Imported  from  Great 
Britain."  In  one  year,  the  imports  dropped  nearly  half  (48#  to  be 
exact.)  A  military  force  under  General  Gage  was  sent  to  occupy 
the  town  in  1768.  A  collision  took  place  March  5,  1770,  between 
the  soldiers  and  a  crowd  of  citizens  in  which  five  of  the  lsst  were 
killed  and  eight  wounded.  The  "Boston  Massacre"  as  this  was  called 
caused  great  excitement  throughout  the  country. 

In  1770,  the  English  Government  removed  all  the  duties  except 
that  of  three  pence  a  pound  on  tea.  Combinations  were  now  formed 
against  the  importation  and  use  of  tea,  and  measures  were  taken  to 
prevent  its  being  either  landed  or  sold.  America^  earliest  news¬ 
paper,  The  Boston  Weekly  News  Letter,  on  December  2,  1773,  had 
this  call’ "to  arms  against  the  British:  "Friends  l  Brethren  l 
Country-Men  1"  shouted  the  News  Letter^  front  pat  e,  "That  worst  of 
plagues,  the  detested  TEA  shipped  for  this  Port  by  the  East  India 
Company  Is  now  arrived  in  this  Harbour:  the  Hour  of  Destruction, 
or  manly  Opposition,  to  the  Machinations  of  Tyranny,  stares  you  in 
the  Face." 

But  it  did  not  "store"  long.  After  two  weeks  delay,  in  trying 
to  persuade  the  separate  Captains  to  sail  back  to  England  with  their 
cargoes  unloaded,  which  however  they  could  not  do  without  clearance 
papers.  On  the  evening  of  December  16,  1773,  as  two  English  war 
ships  guarded  the  Harbor  entrance,  a  band  of  men  disguised  as  Mohawk 


ndians  went  on  board  the  three  tea  ships,  which  had  recently  arrived, 
nd  deliberately  emptied  342  chests  of  tea  into  the  waters  of  the  bay. 
fter  leaminc  this,  Parliament  in  1774  passed  the  "Boston  Port  Bill,” 
hich  closed  that  port  to  all  commerce  and  transferred  the  sent  of 
ovemment  to  Salem.  Other  repressive  bills  were  also  passed. 


On  September  5,  the  First  Continental  Confess  met  at  Carpenter’s 
all  In  Philadelphia.  All  the  colonies  were  represented  but  Georgia. 

declaration  of  rights  was  agreed  upon,  the  maintenance  of  a  standing 
rmy  in  the  colonies  without —  their  consent  was  protested  against, 
s  were  also  eleven  acts  passed  In  violation  of  colonial  rights  and 
rlvileges • 


No  matter  what  the  sentiment  may  be  regarding  the  colonial  quar- 
•el  with  England,  we  can  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  con- 
;roversy  was  one  that  Involved  great  principles  and  called  forth  the 
ilghest  energies  of  great  intellects.  On  either  side  of  the  Atlantic 
ras  manifested  the  grandeur  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind.  In  England,  Lord 
Jhatham,  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1775,  paid  a  deserved  tribute  to  the 
qualities  displayed  in  the  first  American  Congress.  "When  your  lord- 
ihips  look  at"  the  papers  transmitted  us  from  America,  when  you  cor  eider 
;heir  decency,  firmness,  and  wisdom,  you  can  not  but  respect  their 
>ause,  and  wish  to  make  it  your  own.  For  myself  I  must  declare  and 
lvow,  that  in  all  my  reading  and  observation,  (I  have  read  and  have 
itudied  and  admired  the  master-states  of  the  world)  that  for  solidity 
>f  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  under  suer, 
i  complication  of  difficult  circumstances,  no  nation  or  body  of  men 
•an  stand  In  preference  to  the  General  Congress  at  Philadelphia.  I 
;rust  it  Is  obvious  to  your  lordships  that  all  attempts  to  impose 
jervitude  upon  such  men,  to  establish  despotism  over  such  a  ...y  i  ty 
iontinental  nation,  must  be  vain,  must  be  fatal." 

On  the  evening  of  April  18,  1775,  General  Gage  sent  800  soldiers 
inder  Lieut. -Col.  Smith  and  Major  Pitcairn  to  destroy  the  American 
supplies  secretly  gathered  and  stored  at  Concord.  Paul  Revere  and 
Villiaii  Dawes  of  Boston,  escaping  past  the  British  sontinels,  galloped 
>ut  by  different  routes  to  Lexington  and  Concord  to  "spread  the  alarm 
is  Longfellow  wrGte#  -  "A  voice  in  the  darkness,  a  knock  at  the  door, 
md  a  word  that  shall  echo  forevermore."  When  the  British  reached 
Lexington  at  daybreak,  they  found  the  Americans,  the  "minute-men, 
waiting  for  them  on  the  village  common. 


Caot.  John  Parker,  their  commander,  had  ordered  them  not  to  shoot 
until  the  English  did.  Major  Pitcairn  rode  forward  and  called  out: 
"Disperse  ye  rebels,"  but  though  the  Americans  were  outnumbered  ten  to 
une  they  stood  firm.  Then  Pitcairn  ordered  his  men  to  fire,  and  tnere 
"the  embattled  farmers  stood,  and  fired  the  shot  heard  *ro uni  the 
world,"  that  early  morning  of  April  19,  1775,  and  with  the  .heading  of 
colonists 1  blood,  the  American  Revolution  was  on  Its  way.  The  people 
everywhere  rose  In  arms  and  before  the  close  of  summer,  the  power  of 
all  the  Royal  Governors  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia  was  at  an  end. 
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Tl:e  second  Continental  Congress  assembled  on  May  10,  1775,  at 
Philadelphia,  in  the  State  House  now  known  as  Independence  Ilall* 

One  important  question  before  them  was  the  problem  of  raising  the  sup¬ 
plies  necessary  to  prosecute  the  war.  For  eighty  years,  the  people  of 
the  colonies  wore  schooled  in  the  belief  that  bills  of  credit  and  paper 
money  furnished  a  proper  and  convenient  means  of  paying  public  expend¬ 
itures.  The  habit  of  paying  taxes  readily  and  regularly  is  not  easily 
acquired,  while  it  Is  lost  with  the  utmost  facility. 

The  colonists  for  three  generations  were  trained  in  a  bad  school 
of  economy,  and  had  learned  lessons  that  were  soon  to  bear  bitter, 
bitter  fruit.  Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  the  members  of  that 
Congress  had  strong  objections  to  burdening  their  constituents  with 
taxes  when  it  was  possible  to  send  to  a  printer  and  obtain  a  wagon¬ 
load  of  money  -  one  quire  of  which  would  pay  for  the  entire  sum  needed 
to  prosecute  the  struggle  for  Independence. 

4  u  • 

One  delegate  to  that  Congress  asked  with  scorn,  "Why  should  he 
vote  to  tax  the  people,  ?/hen  a  Philadelphia  printing  press  could  turn 
out  money  by  the  bushel?”  In  opposing  the  attempts  of  Parliament  to 
restrict  the  Issue  of  bills  of  credit  and  to  levy  taxes  upon  them,  the 
colonies  were  contending  not  only  against  "taxation  without  representa¬ 
tion"  but  also  against  taxation  in  any  form. 

Finding  It  difficult  to  raise  funds  by  the  usual  method  of  taxa¬ 
tion  or  loans,  most  of  the  American  colonies  Issued  "bills  of  credit" 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  earlier  French  and. Indian  Wars.  This  ap¬ 
peared  such  an  easy  method  of  raising  money  that  some  of  the  colonies 
used  it  to  meet  ordinary  current  needs.  Another  excuse  for  issuing 
bills  of  credit  was  found  at  an  earlier  date.  In  1712,  South  Carolina 
created  a  public  loan  bank  and  Issued  bills  that  were  lent  to  Its 
citizens  at  Interest,  upon  real  or  personal  security.  This  expedient 
was  followed  sooner  or  later  by  nearly  all  of  the  other  colonies,  when 
Parliament  was  not  looking.  (And  the  New  Deal  thinks  it  originated 
that  Idea  l) 

As  larger  and  larger  issues  of  these  notes  were  authorized  with¬ 
out  any  provision  being  made  for  their  redemption,  they  declined  in 
value  until  they  became  practically  worthless.  Yet  in  1766,  when 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  greatest  advocate  of  paper  money  in  his  time, 
was  examined  bdfore  the  nouse  of  Commons  In  England,  he  gave  it  as  his 
deliberate  opinion  that  one  reason  for  the  Impatience  and  disrespect 
which  the  colonics  were  showing  toward  Parliamentary  authority  was 
"the  prohibition  of  making  paper  money."  Lot  us  not  forget  that  in 
those  days  printing  was  forbidden  in  some  colonies  and  discouraged  in 
others.  No  coinage  for  circulation  in  the  colonies  was  ever  provided 
for  by  the  home  government  of  England,  and  the  right  of  coinage  by 
the  colonists  themselves  was  treated  as  "a  treasonable  usurpation  of 
the  royal  prerogative."  When  Massachusetts,  in  1652,  established  a 
mint  for  the  coinage  of  silver  pine-tree  shillings  and  Its  fractions. 

It  was  closed  in  1686  by  order  of  the  English  government. 

The  advocates  of  paper  money  insisted  that  "bills  of  credit"  were 
a  necessity  and  that  the  government  should  assume  its  proper  duty  of 
supplying  money  directly  to  the  people.  (That  sounds  like  the  Townsend 
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plan. )  No  better  answer  has  ever  been  given  than  is  found  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  of  William  Douglass:  "In  all  countries ,  excepting  in  Papor 
money  Colonics,  the  People  support  the  Government;  it  is  absurd  to 
imagine  that  a  Government  finds  Money  for  its  People,  it  is  the  People 
who  by  their  Trade  and  Industry,  provide  not  only  for  their  own  Sub¬ 
sistence,  but  also  for  the  Support  of  Government." 

Hie  Continental  Congress  has  often  been  blamed  for  resorting  to 
the  issue  of  paper  money,  but  the  financial  policy  of  the  Revolution 
was  really  settled  by  the  provincial  (state)  assemblies.  Hie  Confed¬ 
eracy,  by  its  articles,  had  the  power  to  contract  debts  for  a  national 
object,  but  had  no  control  over  the  means  of  payment.  Thirteen  inde¬ 
pendent  assemblies  could  grant  or  withhold  the  means.  The  states  had 
more  power  than  Congress. 

Congress  did  not  convene  in  Philadelphia  until  May  1©  and  did  not 
determine  to  issue  bills  of  credit  until  June  22,  1775.  Meanwhile, 
Connecticut  had  decided  in  April  to  issue  paper  money,  and  Massachusetts 
had  adopted  a  similar  measure  seven  days  before  Congress  assembled. 

Before  the  month  of  May  expired,  Rhode  Island  did  likewise,  and  in 
June,  Hew  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carolina  followed  suit. 
During  the  next  few  months  all  the  other  colonies,  without  a  single 
exception,  decided  to  provide  the  sinews  of  war  by  means  of  bills  of 
credit  (paper  money)  because  tlieir  several  treasuries  were  almost 
empty. 

Although  the  Continental  Congress  was  a  revolutionary  assembly, 
which  might  have  assumed  all  the  authority  of  a  strong  national  govern¬ 
ment,  It  Is  almost  certain  that  such  a  course  would  have  resulted  in 
the  downfall  of  that  body.  However,  as  it  lackec  authority  and  was 
really  a  consultative  assemblage,  whose  powers  were  limited  by  the 
wishes  of  the  several  colonies.  It  had  to  be  governed  In  its  financial 
and  other  policies  by  the  temper  and  desires  of  the  American  peoplo. 

The  New  York  provincial  congress  sent  to  the  New  York  delegates 
at  Philadelphia  a  letter  stating  that  since  it  v;oi  Id  be  Impossible  to 
conduct  ire-  war  without  paper  money,  the  council  was  about  to  consi¬ 
der  that  subject  and  would  report  as  soon  as  possible.  The  New  York 
council  appointed  a  committee  of  which  Gouverneur  Morris  was  a  member 
to  consider  the  subject  of  a  paper  curroncy.  This  committee  reported 
In  favor  of  a  continental  currency  on  May  50,  and  its  report  was 
adopted  and  forwarded  to  the  delegates  at  Philadelphia.  New  Hampshire 
also  expressed  a  desire  for  papor  money  and  so  did  the  other  colonies 
by  actually  issuing  their  own  paper. 

How  well  Congress  understood  the  disposition  of  the  colonies,  and 
the  limits  of  its  own  authority,  is  shown  In  some  "Observations  on  the 
Finances  of  America, *  which  were  sent  to  Benjamin  Franklin  (then  In 
Paris)  In  1778.  The  "Observations"  pointed  out  that,  since  A  erica 
had  "never  been  much  taxed"  and  the  war  was  "upon  the  very  question  of 
taxation,"  "the  laying  of  Imposts,  unless  from  the  last  necessity, 
would  have  been  madness."  It  has  been  estimated  the  circulating  cash 
of  the  thirteen  colonies  in  1774  was  ^1-2,000,000  *■  not  a  large  sum  and 
no  doubt  mostly  Colonial  State  script.  One  authority  thinks  1/2  or 
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3/5*s  of  the  currency  of  Pennsylvania  was  made  up  of  paper,  and 
the  same  proportion  applied  also  in  the  other  states. 


We  will  not  attempt  at  this  time  to  analyze  or  describe  the 
colonial  paper  money  and  bills  of  credit,  issued  by  the  separate 
colonies,  nor  the  clipped  and  worn  foreign  silver  coins,  which 
cur sod  the  colonists  with  their  vacillating  exchange  rates,  nor 
speak  of  the  substitutes,  mediums  of  exchange,  like  tobacco,  wam¬ 
pum,  and  other  articles  used  in  barter  prior  to  the  American 
Revolution,  but  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  authorized  paper- 
issues  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  conformity  with  our  subject* 

The  name  "Continental  Currency”  was  adopted  because  each  of 
the  separate  colonies  had  issued  paper  money  in  its  own  name,  and 
continued  to  do  so  with  the  added  endorsement  of  the  Congress. 
Continental”  was  to  denote  that  the  credit  of  the  whole  continent 
8 toed  behind  the  currency.  This  Continental  Currency  can  be  div¬ 
ided  into  three  classes:  (1)  those  bills  with  title,  ”The  United 
Colonies,”  issued  in  1775,  *76,  and  *77;  (2)  those  with  title, 

"The  United  States,”  issued  in  1777  and  *78;  (3)  those  with  title, 
”The  United  States  of  North  America,”  issued  in  1779.  The  title 
is  printed  in  the  frame  or  margin,  surrounding  the  main  design  and 
inscription*  This  last  issue  of  1779  is  watermarked  "united 
States.”  These  bills  road:  "Tills  Bill  entitles  the  Bearer  to 
.  receive  (blank)  Spanish  milled  Dollars,  or  the  Value  thereof  in 
Gold  or  Silver,  according  to  the  Resolutions  of  the  Congress  held 
’  at  Philadelphia,  the  10th  of  Kay,  1775,”  with  two  signatures  in 
ink  at  the  bottom.  An  issue  of  v2, 000, 000  was  authorized  at  the 
June  22  meeting,  in  denominations  of  gl  to  $0,  with  a  J20  bill. 
This-  issue  comprised  403,000  bills,  11,000  in  the  s,  20  denorain a- 
tion  and  49,000  bills  each  of  the  denominations  V1  to  y3  inclu¬ 
sive,  and  each  bill  carried  a  separate  serial  number. 


Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams,  James  Wilson,  John  Rutledge, 
^^and  Janes  Duane  were  constituted  a  committee  of  the  Congress  to 
arrange  the  physical  details  of  the  issue*  R.  Baclie  and  Michael 
Hille^as  were  a  subcommittee  on  mechanics,  and  they  commissioned 
Paul  Revere  and  Nathaniel  Hurd  of  Boston,  Amos  Doolittle  of  New 
Haven,  and  Smithers  of  Philadelphia  -  then  the  only  skilled  en¬ 
gravers  on  copper  in  the  colonies  -  to  execute  the  plates* 

Michael  Ilillegas  and  George  Clyner  were  named  joint  Treasurers  of 
the  United  Colonies  to  superintend  the  actual  issue* 


It  was  provided  that  each  note  was  to  be  numbered  by  hand 
and  signed  by  a  Member  of  the  Continental  Congress  or  someone  to 
whom  that  task  mi  Jit  officially  be  delegated.  But  this  proved  too 
great  an  under takinc  for  a  small  committee,  and  some  200  indivi¬ 
duals  were  finally  nominated  to  sign  the  currency.  (There  are  223 
different  signers  known.) 


Cu 


Vory  few  persons  of  the  present  age  realize  the  importance  of 
the  Spanish  "milled  dollar”  or  "Piece  of  Eigjit”  in  the  early  busi¬ 
ness  activity  of  our  country.  In  those  days  it  wrs  the  standard, 

but  with  a  value  varying  from  colony  to  colony^ 
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er  $1,000,000  wan  authorized, 


-  a  further  issue  of  *>3, 000, 000  was  voted • 


and  on  Novcnber  29 


Franklin  urged  that  they  bear  interest,  but  tills  was  rejected. 
The  bills  wore  to  be  retired  by  taxes  in  four  successive  years, 
beginning  in  1779  -  the  taxes  to  be  levied  and  collected  by  the 
Statos  in  proportion  to  their  population.  The  bills  were  not  made 
legal  tender.  Congress  had  no  power  to  make  them  so.  But  in 

1776,  depreciation  set  in  and  Congress  reco  ended  in  January 

1777,  that  the  several  states  make  them  lec  al  tender,  wid  cli  one  by 
one  they  did. 

When  the  people  began  to  refuse  to  accept  the  currency  at  par, 
or  in  some  cases,  to  accept  it  at  all.  Congress  appealed  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  people  in  wordy  proclamations.  Then  throats  were 
made,  and  finally  lav/s  were  passed  providing  severe  penalties  for 
declining  to  honor  the  bills.  A  resolution  of  January  11,  1776, 
provided  "that  any  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  so  lost  to  all 
virtue  and  regard  for  his  country,  as  to  refuse  to  receive  its 
bills  in  payment,  or  obstruct  the  currency  or  circulation  thereof, 
and  shall  be  duly  convicted  <hhhh*-sh*  shall  be  deemed,  published  and 
treated  as  an  enemy  of  his  country,  and  precluded  from  all. trade 
and  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies. " 


On  December  27,  1776,  General  Wasldngton  was  authorized  by 
Congress  to  arrest  and  confine  anyone  refusing  the  paper  money, 
and  the  records  of  the  period  show  many  cases  in  which  heavy  fines 
were  imposed,  sentences  of  imprisonment  and  banishment  pronounced 
and  carried  into  effect,  and  the  property  of  the  offenders 
confiscated. 

In  1776,  Congress  authorized  the  issiie  of  ^  19,000,000,  under 
dates  of  February  17,  Hay  9,  July  22,  and  November  2.  The  Febru¬ 
ary  17  issue  consisted  of  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar  -  l/6,  l/3, 
1/2,  and  2/3 fs  dollar  -  t  e  only  time  Congress  authorized  them, 
although  the  separate  states  Issued  even  lesser  fractions  for 
small  change.  This  Issue  of  February  17  also  had  $1  up  to  $8  bills. 

In  1777,  $13,000,000  was  authorized,  issued  from  Baltimore  on 
February  26,  and  from  Philadelphia  on  hay  20.  The  British  forces 
occupied  Philadelphia  from  September  26,  1777  to  June  17,  1778,  ^ 

when  they  moved  to  New  York.  In  1778  cane  further  Issues  of 
$63,500,000  from  Yorktown  on  April  11  and  Philadelphia  a^ain  on 
September  26.  ^ 

In  1779,  the  issue  exceeded  $140,000,000,  mostly  In  the 
larger  denominations  of  $20  to  $00.  making  a  Lrand  total  of  over 
$241,552,700  issued.  (A  limit  of  $200,000,000  had  been  agreed 
upon.)  The  separate  states  had  gradually  increased  their  emis¬ 
sions  to  more  than  $209,524,000  in  addition. 


However,  before  this  an  especially  bitter  complication  liad 
entered  Into  the  paper  money  circulation.  Some  British  cenius 
hit  on  the  idea  of  further  embarrassing  the  colonies  by  Issuing 
lar^e  quantities  of  counterfeits.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
British  troops  occupied  for  long  periods  of  the  struggle  much 
American  territory,  especially  the  lar^e  cities  of  Boston, 
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I.ow  York ,  and  Philadelphia,  and  many  of  the  population  was  pro— 
^rltish.  Prom  those  British— held  centers,  streans  of  counterfeits 
issued,  as  shown  in  this  advertisement  which  appeared  in  ^Gaine^ 

Gazette"  in  April,  1777* 

Advertisement  -  Persons  going  into  other  colonies,  may 
be  supplied  with  any  number  of  counterfeited  Congress 
notes,  for  the  price  of  the  paper  per  ream*  They  are 
so  neatly  and  exactly  executed  that  thore  is  no  risk  in 
getting  them  off,  it  being  almost  impossible  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  they  are  not  genuine.  This  has  been  proven 
by  bills  to  a  very  large  amount,  v/hich  have  already  been 
buccessfully  circulated.  Inquire  of  the  I.E.D.,  at  the 
Coffee  House  from  11  A.M.  to  4  P.M.  during  the  present 
month. 

Congress  appealed  to  the  separate  colonies  to  aid  in  the  suppress¬ 
ion  of  counterfeiting,  and  every  effort  was  made.  Some  mde 
counterfeiting  a  capital  offense,  and  all  provided  heavy  fines 
and  prison  sentences. 

But,  as  a  result  of  these  large  Issues  of  counterfeits,  the 
series  of  May  20,  1777  and  April  11,  1778  were  withdrawn,  and 
after  destroying  nearly  20  million  dollars,  the  remainder  v/ere 
repudiated  by  the  Government. 

The  general  type  is  similar  in  character  on  all  the  bills 
issued.  They  clearly  show  the  infancy  of  Xaerica n  typographic 
art,  and  were  printed  by  Hall  &  Sellers  of  Philadelphia  -  some 
in  black  only,  others  in  red  and  black  ink.  The  paper  is  thick 
and  heavy  -  at  first,  plain,  aid  finally  with  threads  and  par¬ 
ticles  of  mica  (isinglass)  Inserted.  Tills  was  added  to  give  it 
strength.  It  was  made  of  Irish  linen  remnants  at  the  famous  Ivy 
Mills  in  Chester  Co.,  Penna.,  which  lias  stood  the  test  of  time 
very  well.  The  ink  signatures  on  most  bills  are  still  perfect  in 
writing  and  color. 

These  bills  have  different  emblems  or  minute  scenes  in  a 
Vignette  (pronounced  vin-yet ,  meaning  ornament)  with  mottoes  in 
Latin  on  the  obverse ,  and  dll f erent  leaf -pat terns  on  the  reverse. 
Translated,  those  Latin  mottoes  sound  very  hopeful,  like  our  old 
friend,  Franklin.  A  few  read: 

on  the  $1  -  "Though  pressed  down,  it  rises  a,  a in" 

2  -  "Afflication  enriches" 

3  -  "The  end  is  in  doubt" 

4  -  "Either  death,  or  an  honorable  life" 

5  -  "Sustain  or  abstain" 

7  -  "It  will  clear  up" 

55  -  "After  the  clouds,  comes  the  sun" 

,  Article  XII  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of  the  TTn'ted 
States  of  America,  as  agreed  upon  June  2G,  1778,  and  signed  by 
delegates  from  all  the  states,  reads  as  follows: 
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All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  monies  borrowed  and  debts 
contracted  by,  or  under  the  authority  of  congress, 
before  the  assembling  of  the  united  states,  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  the  present  confederation,  shall  be  deemed  and 
considered  as  a  charge  against  the  united  states,  for 
payment  and  satisfaction  whereof  the  said  united  states, 
and  the  public  faith  are  hereby  solemnly  pledged. 

Previously,  as  part  of  Article  IX,  -*hhhh>  The  united  states  in 
congress  assembled  shall  also  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right 
and  power  of  regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by 
their  own  authority,  or  by  that  of  the  respective  states.  <hkhk* 

We  must  admire  the  faith  and  courage  of  those  early  legisla¬ 
tors,  In  fighting  a  desperate  war,  against  a  wealthy  nation,  by 
Issuing  "promise  to  pay"  In  gold  and  silver  without  leaving  either 
ancl  without  any  prospect  of  getting  them.  Besides,  they  endorsed 
the  notes  of  the  separate  states  during  this  period  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words:  "The  United  States  ensure  the  Payment  of  the  within 
Bill,  and  will  draw  Bills  of  Exchange  for  the  Interest  annually, 
if  demanded,  according  to  a  Resolution  of  Congress  of  the  18th  of 
March  1780."  The  State  bills  a<jreed  to  pay  interest  at  b%  on 
their  face  value;  this  endorsement  made  the  general  government 
sponsor  for  both  principal  and  Interest,  making  a  total  of 
s, 451,076,780,  with  interest  additional  on  £209,000,0  0  of  it.  I'o 
wonder  John  Hancock  said  to  the  Congress,  "It  is  too  late  to  pull 
different  ways;  the  members  of  the  Continental  Congress  must  hang 
together •"  To  which  Benjamin  Franklin  quickly  retorted:  "Yes, 
we  must  indeed  all  hang  together,  or  most  assuredly  we  shall  all 
han^  separately." 

And  now  for  the  sad,  sad  part  of  this  story.  At  the  end  of 
1778,  the  ratio  of  script  to  coin  as  officially  affixod  by  Congress, 
was  100  to  13s".  Actually  this  rating  was  too  favorable  for  the 
paper  currency. 

In  1779,  the  official  rating  of  script  to  coin  was  about  100 
to  3J.  Meanwhile  all  governmental  and  mob  threats  and  punishments 
having  failed  to  stop  depreciation,  price-fixing  had  been  tried. 
When  the  prices  failed  of  their  object,  new  prices  wore  fixed.  - 
at  first,* fourfold,  or  four  times  the  prices  of  1774;  then  eight¬ 
fold;  tenfold;  and  twentyfold.  Country  folks  accused  town  folks 
of  extortion.  They  threatened  to  come  in  and  take  what  they  wanted 
by  force.  Town  folks  accused  country  folks  of  withholding  their 
produce.  In  October,  1779,  Boston  was  on  the  verge  of  starvation; 
money  transactions  had  nearly  ceased,  and  business  was  done  mainly 
by  barter.  In  May,  1779,  two  regiments  of  Connecticut  troops  re¬ 
volted  on  account  of  their  bad  pay.  Although  it  had  been  twice 
raised  by  Congress,  a  soldier's  pay  had  dropped  by  depreciation 
from  £7  a  month  to  33  cents.  On  December  23,  1777,  Washington  re¬ 
ported  2,098  men  unable  to  do  duty  because  they  lackod  shoes  and 
clothing.  On  February  5,  the  number  had  Increased  to  3,989. 

At  this  time,  when  ragged  Continentals  were  chasing  (or  being 
chased)  by  red-coated  Grenadiers,  the  rations  laid  down  for  Pri¬ 
vate  Ilezekiah  Perkins  of  Massachusetts  was  one  pint  of  milk,  ono 
pound  of  beef,  one  pound  of  flour,  eight  ounces  of  dried  peas  and 
rice,  and  a  quart  of  beer  daily.  Probably  thore  wore  occasions 
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wlien  he  got  lt«  Usually  he  didn*t.  Anyway ,  the  cost  was  set  at 
11«11  cents  a  man  a  day,  whether  he  got  it  or  not*  Ke  cooked  it 
when  and  hot/  he  pleased*  If  it  wosn*t  a  balanced  diet,  no  one 
worried  for  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  a  balanced  diet  in  those  days* 

The  Continental  Array  was  organized  by  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  on  June  15,  1775,  under  George  Washington  as  Lla  Jor-General 
and  Commander-In-Chief*  The  so-called  ”Continentalsw  In  the  Revo¬ 
lution  totaled  231,771.  HoY/ever,  the  greatest  strength  of  the 
Continental  Army  at  one  time  was  about  35,000  in  November,  1770, 
which  Is  not  surprising.  Judging  by  thoir  monthly  pay. 

From  the  start.  Congress  urged  the  States  to  redeem  their 
respective  quotas  of  the  bills  by  imposing  taxes.  But  the  States 
refused  to  tax*  In  1777,  Congress  began  to  make  requisitions  upon 
the  states  for  money  that  was  to  be  raised  by  taxes,  which  only 
the  states  could  impose,  but  these  requests  met  with  little  com¬ 
pliance.  The  unwillingness  of  the  states  either  to  levy  taxes 
themselves  or  to  allow  Congress  to  do  so  left  no  alternative  but 
to  continue  the  continental  paper  issues*  Washington,  In  despair, 
said  In  one  letter  to  Gov.  Trumbull  of  Connecticut,  "But  if  the 
states  will  not  impose  or  do  not  collect  and  applv  taxes  for  sup¬ 
port  of  the  war,  the  sooner  we  make  terms  the  better  -  the  longer 
we  continue  a  feeble  and  ineffectual  war,  the  greater  will  be  our 
distress  at  the  hour  of  submission." 

Several  years  passed  before  the  states  instituted  effective 
systems  of  taxation,  and  but  little  help  was  secured  from  this 
source.  Loans  and  subsidies  furnished  by  France  and  Holland 
brought  considerable  sums  into  the  federal  treasury,  but  more  and 
more  paper  was  issued  as  we  have  shown.  At  the  opening  of  1781, 
a  dollar  In  paper  was  worth  less  than  two  cents  in  specie,  and  the 
currency  soon  afterward  sank  in  value  to  ouch  an  extent,  that  It 
became  practically  worthless,  as  It  sometimes  circulated  at  rates 
of  500  or  1000  for  one. 

Some  of  the  prices  at  that  time  may  interest  you.  In  October, 
1730,  Indian  com  sold  wholesale  In  Boston  for  $150  a  bushel; 
butter  was  $12  a  pound;  tea,  $90;  sugar,  $10;  beef,  $8;  coffee, 

$12;  and  a  barrel  of  flour  cost  $1,575.  Samuel  Adams  paid  $2,000 
for  a  hat  and  suit  of  clothes.  (Talk  about  inflation  I)  A  barber 
In  Philadelphia  papered  his  shop  with  those  bills,  and  "not  worth 
a  Continental"  became  an  expression  of  contempt  throughout  the 
land.  Imagine  the  soldier  boys  paying  those  prices  on  rj7  (33 
cents)  a  month,  and  no  bonus  in  sight. 

In  Hay,  1731,  Congress  recommended  that  the  States  repeal 
their  le^al  tender  laws.  They  did  so  and  adopted  tables  s  oY/ing 
how  much  the  money  was  wolfch  in  specie  at  various  times,  and  how 
disputed  accounts  should  be  settled.  It  was  not  the  Issuance  of 
bills  that  constituted  an  evil,  but  the  failure  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  their  redemption  once  they  were  issued.  Finally,  In 
August,  1790,  Congress  provided  for  funding  the  bills  in  bonds 
"at  the  rate  of  $100  in  the  said  bills  for  $1  In  specie."  Only 
$7  ,000,000  was  turned  In  under  tills  provision. 
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The  misery  and  inequity  wrought  by  the  depreciating  currency 
were  beyond  all  description#  The  rice  of  prices  encouraged  the 
most  demoralizing  speculation.  Dishonest  debtors  were  enabled  to 
P*y  their  debts  in  worthless  currency.  Witherspoon  wrote,  "For 
two  or  three  years  we  constantly  saw  and  were  informed  of  creditors 
running  away  from  their  debtors,  and  debtors  pursuing  them  in 
triumph,  and  paying  them  without  mercy."  Many  persons  lost  a  lar^e 
part,  or  the  whole,  of  their  fortunes.  Even  George  Washington 
rebelled  against  accepting  paper,  as  shown  in  an  old  letter.  In 
August,  1779,  he  decided  to  "receive  no  more  old  debts"  at  "the 
present  nominal  value  of  the  money."  The  law,  he  thou^it,  "never 
was  nor  could  have  been  intended  to  make  a  man  take  a  shilling  or 
sixpence  in  the  pound  for  an  honest  debt." 

For  a  long  time  Congress  refused  to  admit  that  depreciation 
had  taken  place,  and  repeatedly  pledged  the  public  honor,  its 
sacred  honor,  and  several  other  kint s  of  honor,  that  the  currency 
would  certainly  be  redeemed  at  its  face  value. 

Insinuations  that  the  paper  would  be  repudiated  were  Indig¬ 
nantly  rejected  as  "derogatory"  to  the  honor  of  that  body,  while 
as  late  as  Sept.  13,  1779,  Congress  declared  in  a  public  address: 

"A  bankrupt  faithless  republic  would  be  a  novelty  in  the  political 
world,  and  appear  among  respectable  nations  like  a  common  prosti¬ 
tute  among  chaste  and  respectable  matrons." 

Only  six  months  after  this  solemn  declaration  was  sent  to 
the  various  states  -  on  March  18,  1780,  when  one  dollar  of  the 
paper  was  worth  only  one  or  two  cents  -  Congress  adopted  a  plan  for 
redeeming  it  at  l/40  of  Its  nominal  value.  It  may  be  true  that 
there  was  good  reason  for  doubting  the  ability  of  the  Confederation, 
to  ever  redeem  the  bills  at  par;  and  it  is  certain  that  such  a 
course  would  not  have  repaired  the  losses  that  had  been  suffered 
by  most  of  the  original  holders  of  the  bills.  Nevertheless,  the 
Resolution  of  1730,  was  Just  what  Witherspoon  called  it  -  "The 
first  and  great  deliberate  breach  of  public  faith"  and  an  "act  of 
bankruptcy."  Congress  probably  justified  i traction,  as  Thomas 
Jefferson  did  in  1736,  by  claiming  that  the  "'"former  offers  to  ro- 
deem  this  money  at  par"  were  "relinquished  by  the  ^eneral  refusal, 
to  take  but  in  prdgressive  depreciation."  Yet  this  does  not  alter 
the  simple  fact  that  39/40  of  the  paper  was  absolutely  repudiated. 

Benjamin  Franklin  might  say,  as  he  did  In  1779,  that  "there 
Is  some  advantage  to  the  public  in  the  depreciation,  as  larce 
nominal  values  are  more  easily  paid  in  taxes,  and  the  debt  by  that 
means  more  easily  extinguished."  But  such  a  complacent  view 
merely  Indicated  a  loose  sense  of  moral  obllgatione.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  credit  of  the  United  St  tes  received  a  shock  from 
which  it  was  slow  to  recover. 

Congress  next  proceeded  to  Issue  "bills  of  a  new  tenor"  to 
the  amount  of  about  $4,400*000;  but  these  quickly  depreciated  also. 
They  were  exchanged  in  1790,  for  the  now  public  bonds  created 
when  the  national  debt  was  at  length  funded. 
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Alexander  Hamilton's  report  to  Congress  showed  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt  In  1790  amounted  to  some  &S4 ,000,000,  of  which  about 
4>12 ,000 ,000  was  owed  to  foreign  creditors*  chiefly  In  Prance  and 
Holland.  There  was  also  an  acgre  ate  of  ->21,000,000  of  stnto 
debts.  Hamilton  proposed  to  add  this  to  the  national  debt,  rak¬ 
ing  £>75, 000, 000  In  all,  and  recommended  that  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  assume  the  state  debts.  (This  national  debt  was  paid  in  the 
early  1800* s  in  an  effort  to  establish  a  reputation  and  credit  for 
the  new  Republic.) 

The  old  bills  gradually  disappeared  from  circulation,  and 
specie  quickly  took  their  place  with  the  opening  of  the  new 
National  Mint.  Condemn  them  if  you  wish,  but  the  war  could  not 
have  been  carried  on  without  their  aid.  "Thus  fell,  ended  and 
died,  the  continental  currency,  aced  6  years;  the  most  poworful 
state  engine,  and  the  greatest  £>rodigy  of  revenue  ever  known." 

By  the  scale  of  depreciat  on,  the  war  was  carried  on  for  five 
years,  for  a  little  more  than  a  million  pounds  sterling,  and  over 
two  hundred  millions  of  paper  dollars  were  mace  redeemable  by 
about  five  million  in  silver. 

The  original  intention  of  Congress  had  been  to  fully  redeem 
the  paper  money,  but  the  amount  increased  far  beyond  their  ability 
to  do  so. 


"With  freeman's  rights  they  wanton  play; 

At  their  command  we  fast  and  pray; 

With  v/oi? thl ess  paper  they  us  pay; 

A  fine  device  of  Congress." 

David  Ramsey  was  pleased  to  write  that  the  monoy  "gently  fell 
asleep  in  the  bancs  of  its  last  possessors  • "  Andrew  Whi  te  lias 
very  properly  emended  this  by  saying,  "A  truer  figure  of  speech 
would  be  that  it  passed  out  of  the  world  like  a  victim  of  delir¬ 
ium  tremens."  "It  has  nobly  done  its  work  and  been  laid  aside  for 
all  eternity;  its  rest  will  never  be  disturbed;  no  redemption 
awaits  it." 

% 

But  the  experience  of  the  country  with  a  depreciating  paper 
currency  finally  taught  a  lesson  which  proved  effective,  so  far 
as  the  Federal  Government  of  that  time  was  concerned. 

In  1787,  Madison  could  write  truthfully,  "There  has  been  no 
moment  since  the  peace,  at  which  the  federal  assent  would  have  been 
given  to  paper  money"  for  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  United 
States  had  befcome,  almost  without  exception,  stalwart  opponents  of 
a  government  paper  currency. 

« 

In  the  first  Constitutional  Convention,  there  was  an  almost 
unanimous  opposition  to  the  proposal  to  allow  either  the  states  or 
the  general  government  to  issue  bills  of  credit.  By  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  vote,  the  states  were  prohibited  from  ever  resorting  to  such 
an  expedient.  Then*  by  a  vote  of  nine  states  to  two,  the  conven¬ 
tion  decided  to  strike  out  of  the  new  Constitution  the  clause  that 
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conf erred  ouch  a  power  upon  the  national  legislature.  A  majority 
ol  the  delegates  that  discussed  the  subjoct  made  it  clear  that 
they  Intended  to  take  away  from  Congress  the  power  to  issue  lecal 
tender  paper,  and  that  they  believed  that  this  purpose  had  been 
accomplished  when  they  wrote  in  the  Constitution  of  the  LYiited 
States,  Article  I,  Section  VII,  Paracraph  5  -  "The  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  for¬ 
eign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures;  Paragraph 
6  -  "To  provide  for  the  punisliment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities 
and  current  coin  of  the  United  States.";  Section  X,  Paragraph  1  - 
"No  State  shall  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  make  any¬ 

thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts." 

You  must  observe  that  not  one  word  is  said  about  issuing  paper 
money.  However,  that  problem  came  up  a, ain  and  again,  burin^  the 
succeeding  wars  of  our  country,  and  with  disastrous  results  as 
from  tills  first  issue. 

In  spite  of  the  pledges  of  the  Continental  Congress  (under 
Article  XII)  the  various  issues  of  Continental  currency  were  never 
redeemable  by  the  United  States,  after  it  was  reorganized  under 
the  Constitution,  but  a  final  opportunity  to  redeem  them  wse  civen 
in  1797.  By  the  act  of  Aug.  4,  1790,  they  were  receivable  at  the 
Treasury  in  subscription  to  a  loan  at  the  rate  of  £100  in  script 
for  £1  in  specie. 

By  the  act  of  Mar •  o,  1797,  it  was  declared  that  said  cur¬ 
rency  should  be  receivable  as  above  until  Dec.  51,  1797,  and  no 
longor.  It  appears  that  the  holders  of  Continental  currency'To 
■Elie  nominal  am  unt  of  £108,230,219  took  advantage  of  this  provision 
for  funding  it,  receiving  therefore  ,032,302  in  bonds,  all  told. 

In  case  any  of  you  have  thought  that  paper  money  Is  the  "cure 
for  all  311s"  we  believe  you  will  agree  with  us  th  t  this  exper¬ 
ience  of  the  colonies  and  our  early  government  clearly  demonstrates 
the  impossibility  of  s  tlsfying  the  desire  for  "more  money"  by 
merely  issuing  paper  currency.  No  nation  can  issue  a  paper  cur¬ 
rency  merely  on  its  credit  and  have  that  currency  always  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  people.  There  must  be  wealth  bohind  it  -  preferably 
gold  or  silver  -  always  available  for  use  in  Its  redemption.  Gold 
is  still  considered  the  last  line  of  financial  defense  in  all 
countries.  i 

Credit  is  postponed  money  payment.  It  Is  a  promise  to  pay 
money  or  its  equivalent  at  some  future  time.  Money  Is  a  most  Im¬ 
portant  form  of  contract  and  rests  entirely  on  faith.  The  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  has  held  "to  repudi  te  it  was  Immoral  and  yet  not 
unlawful."  Tills  is  probably  true  under  Article  IX  of  the  Confedera¬ 
tion.  What  shall  we  call  its  devaluation? 

Money  is  vital  as  a  means  of  exchange  to  replace  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  of  barter,  but  its  most  Important  function  is  as  a  measure  of 
future  values.  It  is  a  standard  of  payment  that  can  be  depended 
upon  by  the  savings-bank  depositor,  the  life-insurance  holder,  and 
the  aged  in  their  social  security  payments. 
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Thie  country  has  seen  many  hard  times,  and  on  several  occasions, 
there  has  been  a  ^reat  deal  of  suffering  among  our  people#  Yet  we 
have  always  been  able  to  overcome  the  depressions#  Erratic  schemes 
and  experiments  in  finance  are  brought  forward  now  and  thon,  but  on 
the  whole  we  continue  to  follow  the  dictates  of  our  forefathers, 
making  necessary  changes  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

The  only  bank  chartered  by  the  Continental  Congress  was  the 
Bank  of  North  America,  founded  in  1781  in  Philadelphia  and  still 
doing  business  at  the  same  street  location#  It  is  the  oldest  bank 
In  America  and  was  organized  by  Robert  Norris,  considered  the 
wealthiest  man  in  the  colonies  at  that  time.  He,  with  other  wealthy 
men  backed  by  their  private  fortunes,  made  It  the  first  institution 
in  the  United.  States  that  undertook  to  maintain  a  bank  currency 
that  should  be  at  all  times  convertible  into  specie# 

The  bank  opened  for  business  on  Jan#  7,  1702,  and  among  the 
first  depositors  were  the  U#  S.  Government,  John  Adams,  Stephen 
Girard,  who  l^ter  became  America’s  first  millionaire,  and  many 
others  prominent  In  o?,rly  American  history#  Robert  Morris  freely 
placed  his  immense  wealth  at  the  disposal  of  his  country  ?  his  per¬ 
sonal  credit  being  at  one  time  pledged  to  the  amount  of  *1,400,000# 
Sad  to  relate,  on  account  of  the  disastrous  result  of  land  specula¬ 
tions,  Morris  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  early  government  passed 
the  later  ye  rs  of  his  life  in  a  debtors*  prison.  lie  died  in 
Philadelphia  in  1806. 

Thomas  Paine,  the  "Firebrand  of  our  Revolution,"  often  q  loted 
as  the  real  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (one  of  the 
greatest  State  papers  ever  written  by  man)  was  also  the  author  of 
the  "American  Crisis,"  beginning  with  "These  are  the  times  thr-t  try 
men’s  souls,"  which  Washington  ordered  read  at  the  head  of  his 
regiments.  His  writings  during  that  trying  period  kept  alivo  the 
spirit,  courage  and  patriotism  of  the  ragged  Continentals,  rind  he 
left  this  admonition  on  our  subject,  in  callihg  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  one  assembly  would  incur  debts  th  t  were  bequeathed 
to  the  following  assemblies:  "The  amount,  therefore,  of  papor 
money  is  tills  -  that  it  is  the  Illegitimate  offspring  of  as  emblies, 
and  when  their  year  expires,  they  leave  a  vagrant  on  the  hands  of 
the  public#" 

How  well  that  expresses  what  is  being  done  today  in  govern¬ 
ment,  state,  and  local  finances# 


THE  CONTINENTAL  CURRENCY 
Part  II 

Historical  and  Explanatory 


"Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead. 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  ray  native  land?" 

There  are  two  sides  to  most  controversies,  end  the  English 
view  of  our  early  colonists  was  not  as  favorable  as  it  became  later. 
Parliament  looked  upon  the  Americans  not  as  equals  but  as  inferiors 
-as  their  subjects  and  as  having  no  rights  that  an  Englishman  was 
bound  to  respect. 

Even  the  celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  could  say  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans:  "They  are  a  race  of  convicts  and  ought  to  be  thankful  for 

anything  we  allow  them,  short  of  hanging." 

No  city  in  the  United  States  ha s  a  more  Interesting  history 
than  Boston.  As  Boston  and  vicinity  furnished  the  scene  end  the 
actors  in  the  opening  acts  of  the  American  Revolution,  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  adding  some  notes  omitted  in  our  earlier  paper. 

The  "Boston  Tea  Party"  has  always  been  an  interesting  histori¬ 
cal  event  and  did  much  to  bring  on  the  early  war.  England  was  feel¬ 
ing  the  heavy  taxation  at  home,  a  result  of  her  late  war  with 
France.  Some  of  this  burden  they  hoped  to  transfer  from  their  own 
shoulders  to  the  colonies.  This  brought  out  the  Stamp  Act  and 
later,  the  three-pence  tax  on  tea.  Several  years  ago  the  writer 
addressed  a  letter  to  a  well-known  "Information  Bureau"  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  asking  for  the  weight  of  the  tea  chests  thrown  overboard, 
and  the  price  of  tea  at  the  time.  Back  came  the  answer  that  "tea 
was  very  valuable  in  those  days,  andthe  chests  weighed  one  pound 
each."  Now  smile! 

In  a  book  called  "Tea  Leaves"  -  "a  collection  of  letters  and 
documents  relating  to  the  shipment  of  tea  to  the  American  Colonies 
in  the  year  1773"  -  by  A.  0.  Crane,  published  in  Boston  in  1684, 
will  be  found  all  the  information  needed  on  this  subject. 

The  three  sailing  vessels  with  tea  from  England  were  moored 
at  Griffin^  Wharf,  Boston  Harbor.  Each  had  114  chests  on  board, 
making  342  chests  thrown  overboard.  The  largest  vessel  -  the 
"Dartmouth,"  Capt.  James  Hall  commanding  -  with  80  whole  and  34 
half  chests  of  tea  arrived  first  and  was  moored  to  the  dock.  The 
next  was  the  "Eleanor"  -  Capt.  James  Bruce  commanding  -  also  with 
80  whole  and  34  half  chests.  She  moored  outside  the  "Dartmouth." 
Finally,  the  brig  "Beaver"  -  Capt.  Hezekiah  Coffin  commanding  - 
by  orders  was  anchored  and  moored  outside  the  "Eleanor,"  making  it 
easier  for  one  guard  to  serve  all  three  vessels. 
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The  average  weight  of  a  full  chest  of  Dutch  Bohea  tea  wae  340 
Ids.,  and  the  medium  cost  2s  6d  a  pound,  payable  In  Boston  currency. 

When  the  boarding  party  -  the  "Mohawk  Indians"  -  reached  the 
vessels,  they  proceeded  to  hoist  the  chests  by  tackle  and  windlass 
from  the  hold  onto  the  deck,  where  they  were  broken  open  and  the 
tea  emptied  over  the  side  into  the  water.  They  learned  then  "how 
tea  would  blend  with  salt  water"  -  a  question  asked  at  the  earlier 
assembly,  in  the  Old  South  Meeting  House.  Guards  were  posted^  and 
care  was  taken  that  none  of  the  tea  was  stolen  and  spirited  away, 
but  one  young  man  -  Thomas  Melville  -  foudd  some  in  his  shoes  the 
morning  after.  This  is  now  preserved  in  a  small  bottle  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  Boston.  A  sample,  gathered  on  the  Dorchester  shore  by  Dr. 
Thaddeus  M.  Harris,  is  preserved  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society  at  Worcester,  Mass. 

In  1773,  the  following  valuation  prioes  were  affixed  to  Bohea 
tea, then  most  in  demand: 

"Boston  ©  28  lawful  money  per  lb. 

New  York  @  2s  9d  currency 

Philadelphia  @  2s  3d  currency 
Charles  Town,  South  Carolina  ©  10s  currency" 

(This  would  be  between  50  and  60  cents  a  pound  in  the  three  north¬ 
ern  cities.)  The  total  shipment  was  valued  ©  *18,000.  The  English 
pound  sterling  was  then  worth  $4.44  in  silver,  making  its  value 
nearly  $80,000  in  specie.  The  freight  on  114  chests  to  Boston 
from  England  was  estimated  on  the  occupied  space  measure. 

1383.4  feet  ©  Is  4d  =  *92  -  4s  5d  L.M. 

Primage  *3-9-0 

Several  of  the  letters  sent  to  England  (quoted  in  "Tea  Leaves") 
expressed  doubt  "if  enough  specie  to  pay  for  this  shipment  was  in 
America;"  but  in  spite  of  this  warning,  it  was  shipped  and  forced 
on  the  colonies. 

On  a  three-story  brick  building  in  Atlantic  Avenue,  Cor.  Pearl 
Street,  Boston,  is  a  bronze  tablet  whloh  marks  the  location  where 
formerly  stood  "Griffin’s  Wharf,  and  the  three  ships  lay."  This 
is  now  solid  ground  built  up  with  business  blocks,  the  sea  having 
been  pushed  back.  Beneath  the  figure  of  a  ship,  the  tablet  recites 
"to  defeat  King  George’s  trivial  but  tyrannical  tax  of  three  penoe 
a  pound... here  some  90  citizens  of  Boston,  partly  disguised  as 
Indians,  boarded  the  ships  on  the  night  of  December  16,  1773,  and 
threw  the  cargoes  342  chests  of  tea  into  the  sea,  and  nade  the^ 
world  ring  with  the  patriotic  exploit  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party." 

There  must  have  been  something  in  this  party  that  prolonged 
life  -  made  it  worth  living  -  because  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  is 
a  granite  boulder  on  which  a  bronze  plate  recites  "In  memory  of 
David  Kennleon,  the  last  survivor  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  who  died 
in  Chicago  on  Feb.  24,  1852,  aged  115  years,  3  months,  17  days,  and 
is  buried  near  this  spot."  (Ponce  de  Leon,  searching  for  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  youth,  should  have  sailed  to  Boston  instead  of  southern 
Florida! ) 
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One  writer  Bays,  HThe  most  important  road  in  America  is  between 
Boston  and  Concord,  for  it  was  on  this  road  that  America  was  made." 
“The  road  goes  up  and  down  over  little  sloping  rises.  It  ie  rarely 
straight,  but  goes  constantly  bending.  There  are  pine-trees,  ponds 
and  pools,  there  are  groves  of  small  white  birches,  there  are  rocks 
and  ruggedness, H  etc. 

This  road  is  being  preserved  as  in  early  days.  Hiding  easily 
along  it  today,  we  see  as  in  a  vision  Paul  Revere,  Wm.  Dawes,  and 
Dr.  Prescott  madly  galloping  through  its  dark  places  the  night  of 
April  18,  1775,  to  wake  the  Mminute  men*1  and  inform  John  Hancock 
and  Samuel  Adams  of  the  British  advance  to  destroy  the  American 
supplies  hidden  and  stored  at  Concord.  On  a  boulder  in  Lexington 
Domraon,  we  read  these  prophetic  orders  of  Capt.  Parker  to  the  “min- 
ite  menM  the  morning  after: 


“Stand  your  ground, 

Don*t  fire  unless  fired  upon, 
But  if  they  mean  to  have  war, 
Let  it  begin  here." 


Capt.  Parker  was  killed  that  morning,  pierced  by  a  British 
musket-ball,  and  the  long  struggle  for  national  independence  began 
then  and  there.  In  Massachusetts,  April  19  is  now  a  legal  holiday 
called  “Patriots1  Day.“ 

Paul  Revere  that  hight  rode  past  Isaac  Royall's  house  in  Med¬ 
ford.  He  was  a  wealthy  British  Tory  and  slave-owner,  who  soon 
fled  to  Nova  Scotia.  This  house  became  the  headquarters  of  Generals 
Stark  and  Early  during  the  siege  of  Boston.  On  the  second  floor 
is  the  bedroom  occupied  by  General  George  Washington  while  dir  ct- 
ing  that  campaign.  He  took  command  of  the  Continental  Army  at 
Cambridge  on  July  3,  1775.  The  British  did  not  evacuate  Boston  and 
sail  for  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  until  March  17,  1776.  This  Royall 
House  (in  splendid  preservation)  is  now  a  museum  of  Revolutionary 
furniture,  furnishings,  and  relics.  Near  it  is  a  building  used  by 
the  slaves  -  the  only  slave  quarters  remaining  in  New  England. 


Boston  Common  is  a  tract  of  land  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
containing  nearly  50  acres,  bought  in  1634  by  Gov.  Winthrop  and 
set  apart  for  “common  use  as  a  cow  pasture  and  training  field. 

Here  the  British  soldiers  camped  and  drilled  before  and  after  they 
marched  to  Concord,  and  here  are  buried  many  of  the  earliest  citizens . 

Fanenil  Hall,  famed  the  world  over  as  the  “Cradle  of  Liberty,” 
has  many  paintings  and  relics  of  revolutionary  times  and  is  now  the 
headquarters  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  the 
oldest  band  of  citizen  soldiery  in  the  country. 


The  Contihental  Congress,  on  June  14,  1777,  adopted  the  flag 
with  stars  and  stripes  as  the  national  emblem.  “Resolved,  that 
the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United  States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alter- 

nate  red  and  white;  that  the  union  be  thirteen  °S  “ 

hi  up  fipld  reoresenting  a  new  constellation."  In  the  State  House, 
Boston*  la’ the  only  flag  of  the  Revolutionary  War  In  New  England 
(with  13  stars  and  13  red  and  white  stripes.)  It  waved  over  Fort 
Independence  in  the  Harbor.  It  is  said  only  three  flags  of  t  is 
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type,  known  to  have  been  used  daring  that  war  in  1775-1783,  are  now 
in  existence.  * 

In  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  (the  first  incorporated 
museum  in  America)  hang  the  portraits  of  many  heroes  of  the  colo¬ 
nial  period,  painted  from  life  by  the  best  artists  -  Stuart,  Copley, 
Trumbull,  Peale,  West,  and  others.  They  look  down  at  you  -  so 
young,  so  manly,  so  full  of  courage  and  resolution,  those  early 
Americans  -  and  they  seem  to  say,  MYou  must  not  forget  what  we 
fought  and  died  for;  that  these  united  states  should  be  free  for 
all  time.1*  On  one  wall  hang  Stuart*  s  unfinished  paintings  of 
George  and  Martha  Washington  (loaned  by  the  Boston  Atheneum)  fami¬ 
liar  to  all  as  reproduced  on  our  earlier  postage  stamps. 

HIn  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehova, 
and  the  Continental  Congress.” 

When  we  look  at  the  number  of  soldiers  in  the  Continental 
Army  at  any  one  time  and  consider  its  slim  resources  at  all  times, 
we  comprehend  slightly  the  war  strategy  of  General  Washington  in 
retreating  and  avoiding  a  direct  attack  on  the  British  forces, 
which  nearly  always  outnumbered  him. 

The  Continental  Army  was  the  "veterans  who  had  endured  hunger, 
nakedness,  and  cold,  who  had  suffered  and  bled  without  a  murmur, 
and  who  had  retired  to  their  homes  without  a  farthing  of  money  in 
their  pockets." 

Washington  wrote  Congress  of  this  debt  due  his  soldiers:  "It 
was  a  part  of  their  hire,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  it  was  the  price 
of  their  blood  and  your  independency;  it  is  therefore  more  than  a 
common  debt  -  it  is  a  debt  of  honor." 

Major  Shaw  could  well  say,  "Happy  for  America,  that  she  has 
a  patriot  army,  and  equally  so  that  Washington  is  its  leader." 

An  oft-repeated  statement  that  the  term  "shin-plaster"  came  into 
use  when  the  "Revolutionary  soldiers  wrapped  the  paper-script 
around  their  legs  to  keep  their  shins  warm"  is  a  very  fine  saying 
and  looks  well  in  print;  but  the  facts  related  do  hot  Justify 
such  usage  -  they  had  no  paper  money  with  which  to  do  any  wrapping. 

Washington  aooepted  no  pay  for  his  war  services,  but  he  did 
submit  an  account  of  his  own  private  money  expended  duting  the  war 
for  various  charges,  amounting  to  14,500  pounds  sterling.  Only  a 
part  of  this  was  ever  paid  by  Congress. 

As  one  writer  says,  "Washington  was  more  than  a  General;  he 
was  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  nobleet  and  best  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  He  brought  something  more  to  the  cause  than  his  mili¬ 
tary  ability  and  statesmanship;  he  contributed  the  priceless  gift 
of  character." 


England,  prior  to  1663,  did  not  permit  the  exportation  of  any 
coin  or  bullion  to  the  colonies  and,  after  1663,  did  not  allow  the 
exportation  of  English  coin  to  them.  Silver  was  then  being  diverted 
to  East  India  for  the  oriental  trade  -  it  had  more  value  there  than 
in  England  or  the  colonies. 
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New  England  colonies  had  Issued  large  quantities  of  paper  to 
t>ay  for  the  early  King  George* e  War.  Massachusetts  was  the  pioneer 
and  leader  in  this  ae  in  most  endeavors.  In  1751,  Parliament 
passed  the  Currency  Act.  This  statute  prohibited  the  N.  S.  colo¬ 
nies  from  erecting  new  "land  banks*  and  from  making  bills  of  credit 
legal  tender;  it  also  required  that  outstanding  bills  be  retired 
at  the  tifre  appointed  in  the  act  of  issue.  In  the  future  only 
bills  backed  by  taxes  oould  be  issued;  those  emitted  for  ordinary 
purposes  of  government  should  be  retired  within  two  yeers  and  those 
is  rued  for  military  emergencies  should  hot  run  for  more  than  five 
yeers.  In  1764,  a  new  Currency  Act  was  adopted,  which  extended  to 
all  colonies  the  provisions  of  the  1751  Act. 

It  surprises  many  to  see  the  perfect  and  well-preserved  Con¬ 
tinental  script,  printed  in  black  and  red  ink  with  clear,  nicely- 
written  ink  signatures  at  the  bottom  -  many  so  perfect  they  seem 
of  recent  date  instead  of  165  years  old. 

In  1686,  Thomas  Wilcox,  who  dated  his  ancestry  from  the  May¬ 
flower,  received  a  “patent*  or  deed  for  a  parcel  of  land  from 
William  Penn.  In  the  wooded  fastness  of  Chester  County,  Pa., 

Thomas  Wilcox  built  the  Ivy  Mills  in  1729  after  inventing  a  process 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  linen  paper  and  parchments. 

Here  the  paper  was  made  for  the  Continental  Currency  bonds  and 
other  documents.  The  materials  used  were  the  finest  of  pure  linen 
thread  and  remnants  imported  from  Belfast,  Ireland.  In  later  years 
this  mill  was  the  only  source  of  supply  for  currency  paper  through¬ 
out  the  world.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  mills  never  used  wood 
pulp  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  -  that  is  why  it  is  still  so 
perfect . 

These  colonials  bills  are  more  or  less  common  and  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  lower  price  than  many  of  our  early  coinage.  They  are 
a  home  product  and  of  greater  historical  value  than  the  tokens 
shipped  in  from  England  and  Ireland.  Collectors  should  take  more 
interest  in  adding  them  to  their  collections. 

In  a  New  York  sale  of  Jan.  15,  1930  -  lot  194  -  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  collection  of  Colonial  and  Continental  currency  formed  by 
Dr.  Joshua  I.  Cohen  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  which  had  lain  dormant  for 
sixty  years.  It  consisted  of  over  2700  pieces  “with  a  complete 
collection  of  the  paper  money  issued  by  the  Continental  Congress 
during  the  Revolution*  and  contained  all  the  Signers  except  Gwin¬ 
nett  and  Lynch.  This  collection  was  formed  between  1840  and  1865 
and  was  sold  as  one  lot;  starting  with  a  bid  of  $1,000,  it  finally 
brought  $8,250  -  paid  by  Israel  Sack,  a  New  York  antique  dealer. 

In  the  June,  1926,  issue  of  The  Numismatist  is  a  partial  list 
of  signers  of  the  Continental  Currency  -  first  of  28  names  for  the 
1775  issue;  then  60  names  on  the  1776  issues.  These  signers  re¬ 
ceived  1  1/3  cents  for  each  batch  of  ten  bills  signed  -  not  a  very 
profitable  Job  even  for  those  days.  Strange  to  relate,  uncut  full 
and  partial  sheets  of  these  notes  have  appeared  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  sales  in  the  past,  and  no  doubt  there  are  still  others 
being  preserved  as  relics  of  our  early  money. 
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The  U.  8.  Government  supplied  unsigned  notes  printed  on  blue 
paper  to  the  banks  to  compare  with  suspected  bills  -  they  are  usu¬ 
ally  dated  July  22,  1776. 

Vermont  was  the  only  state  that  fully  redeemed  and  cancelled 
h<=T  caper  money  of  the  Revolution  -  this  makes  them  v^ry  rare. 
Members  of  the  Provincial  (State)  Assemblies  were  onjy  chosen  or 
elected  for  one  year,  and  many  only  served  that  length  of  time. 

The  reason  Button  Gwinnett*  s  signature  is  so  rare  is  th:- 1  he 
only  served  as  acting  Governor  of  Georgia  for  two  months  in  1777 
and  failed  of  election  to  the  office.  He  was  killed  In  a  duel  on 
May  27,  1777,  the  second  death  among  the  signers  of  the  De cl  ration 
of  Indecendence .  His  signature  has  brought  in  recent  years  the 
highest  price  of  any  signer,  ranging  from  $18,600  to  $28,500  in 
New  York  sales. 

Thomas  Lynch,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina,  comes  next  with  a  sale 
at  J9,500  -  also  in  New  York. 

William  Idler,  an  early  coin  dealer  of  Philadelphia,  had  a 
splendid  collection  of  Colonial  money. 

Henry  Chapman  had  many  opportunities  to  acquire  this  script 
in  selling  the  collections  «of  Dr.  Maris,  C.  S.  Wilcox,  the  stock 
of  Chas.  Stelgerwalt,  and  many  others.  In  this  way  he  accumulated 
what  he  oroudly  claimed  was  the  “most  oerfect  collection  of 
colonial  script  in  existence.** 

T.  James  Clarke,  ex-President  of  the  A.N.A.,  has  a  wonderful 
collection  of  over  2300  specimens,  including  many  state  issues  and 
rare  signatures. 

Harley  L.  Freeman  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Morgan  B.  Stafford 
cf  Newtonville,  Mass.,  are  other  ndted  collectors  of  this  paper 
noney.  The  latter  has  160  out  of  223  known  signers  of  the  Contin¬ 
ental  script  and  lacks  only  a  few  notes  of  having  a  complete 
collection.  He  has  several  that  Mr.  Chapman  was  very  anxious  to 
cuy.  All  are  in  beautiful  condition. 

It  was  Whittier  who  wrote: 

**Peace  hath  higher  tests  of  manhood, 

Than  battles  ever  knew.** 

[n  the  early  days  we  have  described,  they  objected  to  “taxation 
without  representation,1*  but  with  representation  came  also  taxation 
-  then  more  taxation,  as  we  know  so  well  today.  At  that  time,  on 
ill  sides  was  the  caution:  **Don*t  accept  strange  money  until  you 
love  bitten  it  and  rung  it.**  Let  us  rejoice  that  now  we  are  free 
rrom  that  necessity,  or  the  dentistry  bills  would  equal  -  perhaps 
exceed  -  taxation. 

Everyone  should  study  the  history  of  those  early  days  and 
rislt  the  scenes  of  those  activities  that  were  meant  to  give  a 
letter,  more  independent  life  for  the  colonists  and  their  desoend- 

ints. 
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early  "Bill  of  Rights"  asserted  "they  were  entitled  to 
rights  of  life,  liberty  and  property,  which  they  had  never  given 
up  to  anyone,"  and  every  school  boy  knows  that  Patrick  Henry  said: 
Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 

*Ve  cannot  help  being  better  Americans  in  recalling  those  glo¬ 
rious  events,  and  following  John  Hancock* s  advice:  "Remember  from 
whom  you  sprang." 

The  great  Daniel  Webster,  in  one  memorial  speech,  said: 

"Beneath  those  rugged  elms, 

That  yew  tree*s  shade, 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid, 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep." 

Let  none  of  us  disturb  that  sleep,  but  carry  on  to  greater  glory 
the  work  they  so  nobly  began. 


